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riably be charged if not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. ADvVER- 
TISEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertioa—larger ones in pro- 
portion. §c7”’Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samvet Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 
— 

§#The continuation of the valuable treatise on Wheat 
is deferred until our next, when the braneh of it which 
comes in order will be illustrated by several plates. 


TEXAS. 


Pusiic Lanps, Emigration AND SLAVERY. 

In alate number, some proceedings of the last Legisla- 
ture of Texas, in regard to the public lands, were merely 
hinted at, as havingthe appearance of improvidence. Al- 
lusion was made particularly to an act passed 4th Janua- 
if 1839, regulating the manner and extent of land to be 

otted to actual settlers, and also a large grant made to a 
man of the name of O. de A. Santangelo, for public ser- 
vices, 

If we take the history of settlement in the Great Cen- 
tral Valley of North Amé as an inexhaustable source 
of documentary argument, it will be found that the real 
cause, or rather the primary cause, why population has so 
rapidly poured into these regions, has been the cheapness, 
and not the gratuitous acquirement of land, Among the 
most beneficial measures of our general government was 
that by which the public domain was previously survey- 
ed before sold, but the gradual abatement in price is far 
from being so obviously wise or salutary. Land is prop- 
erty, and when conveyed to individuals certainly ought to 
be transferable at the will of the owner; that it should be 
made liable to execution and sale for debt is another ques- 
tion. Let the matter, however, be stated as it may, rapid 
and wholesome emigration to a new country depends on 
other and more intrinsic causes. than the mere legal regu- 
lations in regard to landed property alone. 

My attention, though long turned on emigration, was 
forcibly exercised on the subjeet by recent debates in 
Congress on our public land. During these debates I was 
teally surprised to read, from men whose situation was so 
favorable to gain more correct views, the stress they pla- 
ced on their enactments, whilst a cursory analysis of the 
Census tables would have enabled’ them to demonstrate 
how secondary are fluctuating acts of legislation in pro- 
ducing the general effect. These ponailountiona led me 
to investigations which they ought to have made, and the 
general results are here given. 

In 1790, the entire population of the United States was 
made by the Census, 3,929,328, say in round numbers 

four million. At the same epoch, and according to. the 














Western NewYork, - - - =: 75,000 

Western and Northern Pennsylvania, - 91,762 

» Western Virginia, . = - = 36,447 

seeks, - ~ - 7 - - 73,077 

essee, - - - = = 36,791 
Louisiana, Florida, and other parts of the 
Central Valley, now included in the do- 
main of the United States, but not included 

in Census of 1790, allow - + 87,923 


Amount, 400,000 


In this table, the allowanee made for the population of 
the interior in 1790, is rather too high, but will answer 
for all general purposes, and by the table and prefatory ob- 
servations, we find that about half a century past, there 
were hardly one-tenth of the aggregate population placed 
westward of the main spine of the Appalachian moun- 
tains. 

A very erroneous, though deep impression seems toexist 
with legislators, that they can by their enactments influence 
the emigration of the Anglo Saxons of this continent.— 
In Congress whenever the land laws are under: debate, 
we hear this or that measure supported or opposed, as 
they may be calculated in the opinion of the speakers to 
retard or facilitate emigration. When recurrence is had 
to the census returns,—the only safe document on the sub- 
ject,—it is at once shewn that the fancied influence of le- 
gislation is, if not null, at least trifling. . 

The following exhibits a general aggregate view of the 
decennial progress of population in the United States for 
forty years from 1790 to 1830, and a like view of the ad- 
vance of interior population during the same period : 
1790 Aggregate population, 3,929,827. Increase per ct. 
1800 = do, do. 5,305,941. 35 


1810 ~— do. do. 7,230,814. 36 
1820 = do. do. 9,638,191. 33 
1830 = do. do. 12,866,020. 33 
Interior Population. 

1790, 400,000 

1800. 966,429 Increase per ct.in 10 years, 241 
1810 2,041,929 do do do. 200 
1820 3,500,840 do do do 171 
1830 5,689,208 do do do 161 


Ratio of western increase during 40 years, 589. 

Now these 40 years, formed a period of peauliar vicissi- 
tude. ‘Two destructive Indian wars raged along the fron- 
tier, and yet we see in the first ten years the pop- 
ulation more than doubled ; that in the second it doubled, 
and though diminished in a considerable degree, still ad- 
vanced at a rate which would double in about 16 years. 

This general effect was thus constantly progressing o- 
ver a space more than equal to France, Holland, Belgium, 
and the Spanish peninsula, and on sections where land 
tenure varied excessively. Land was obtained by pur- 
chase at from we will say, ten dollars per acre and down- 
wards, it was given away under settlement and pre-emp- 
tion right or held by oldgrants ; still the population pour- 
ed into the void. 

These statements are made to shew that there is really 
no necessity to lure settlers toa new-country by bestow- 
ing upon them the soil. Well convinced I am, that had 
the United States held public land at two dollars per acre, 
and demanded prompt payment, admitting purchases as 
low as quarter sections, that the settlements in the interior 
would have been very little retarded, and much confusion 
and trouble avoided. 

Texas is, it must be conceded, in a different situation 
from that of the United States; the greatest need of the 
former is men and money. If she combines the resour- 
ces craavnr te | means of her public lands, both wants 
may be supplied. Experience is the cheapest of all know- 
ledge if it is obtained by importation, but the most expen- 
sive if obtained by domestic manufacture. The institu- 
tions and also the errors of the United States, political and 
financial, are mines open to the Texians, and ftom which 
they may extract invaluable materials. They may there 
find the value of their Tands by, reflection. They may 


‘emigration than the mere acquisition of land, strong as 





may be that motive. Let them establish the full security 
‘of another species of property especially, which is weak- 


‘ening in the United States, and they will be under no ne- 





~ | remarkable, if as much so as the barrows. of Cen 


there discover, that there are more powerful motives ‘to. 


cessity to give away their land for settlement. If Mr. 
Henry Clay deserves peculiar credit for any particular ser- 
vice in a series of illustrious efforts in the cause of his 
country, and of general liberty, it is for his enlightened 
and magnanimous exertions to prevent the idle, foolish, 
and criminal waste of the public domain, 

Let us advance to a still more delicate subject—S/a- 
very of the African race ! ] nibs 

In a single paper we cannot enter into a special view of 
Slavery and Freedom, as antagonist terms, but we may 
lay down from history somegeneral principles conseerated 
by time and undeniable. In the first Inatance let any per- 
son turn his attention to a map of the eastern continent, 
with the history of the world under his hand, and _sup- 
pose that the regions inhabited by the Caucassian and Mon- 
golic nations or families, were stript of the human race, 
and left so for one or even two thousand years, would not 
the works of man appear even at the end of the longest 
period? Yes! scarce any assignable length of time would 
be adequate to obliterate the remains of cities, edifices, 
bridges, inscriptions, pyramids and coins which would 
mark a once immense civilization in Europe and Asia, as 
in the Caucassian part of Africa. Leta similar imaginary 
view be taken of Negroland confined in time to one hun- 
dred years, and what would remain? Why ‘nothing more 
North 
America. , 

In contact less or more with the Caucassian nations 
from the dawn of history, the Negro, has never erected an 
edifice with any approach to the grandeur of these found 
in both Mexico and Peru when discovered by the Span- 
iards ; they have never organized a. civil goverament a- 
bove that of barbarous hordes ; nor has that race ever pro- 
duced a single book worth preserving. Such contrasts 
resting on the facts of near four thousand years of history, 
can never be contradicted or explained away by theories. 
We might go to individualize, but we need not advance 
beyond our own country, which indeed affords the most 
conclusive evidence-on this subject. ever brought into ex- 
istence. Let us test.it by the best proof, the census tables. 

Table of the Colored or African race in the U.S. -by the 
-  census-taken 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820 and 1830. ~ 
1790 N°h.of Maryland 67,788, So’h of Md. inclu. 689 


1800. do.» 81,526, do 916,321 - 
1810 do 99,227, do 1,277,311 
1820 do . 110,639, do 1,661,036 
1830.° do 125,193, do 2,208,433 
1790 to 1800}ratio of inc’e of col’d - 1.21, 1.32 
1800 to 1810), do. ‘do. N. 1.21,S. 1.88 
1810 to 1820, do do N. 1.11, 8. 13 
182010 1830, - do do N. 1.13,S. 1.32 
1790 to 1830, do do N- 184, S. 319 


1790 to 1830, ratio of increase of the whites in the U.S. 332 
1790 to 1830, ratio of increase of the whole African 
race in the U. S. 

Here ig.document applieable to all climates and places 
where ieiCancessian and Afriean races may be residents 
of the same soil. It is a document of the utmost valueto 
every community, and most strangely overlooked. Frem 
| one extreme of the United States to the other the African 
has been subjected to the iment of freedom and -sla- 
very contrasted, and what is the result? Why that in one 
section in which they have been gradually emancipated, 
they have not doubled their numbersin, 40 years; whilst 
where in a state of slavery in the opposite section, they 
have more’thantripled..... .. , ‘oul 
An sginioane assertion, either ignorantly or dishonest- 
|ly put forth and very consent ng is, that the 
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given to the former, still his increase, under the’ fos- 
tering care.of tlie white man, is only as 307 is to 
332. Another opinion, no better founded, and propagated 
in like mannerj and much more mischievous, is- that the 
“blacks excéed the whites in the Southern States or Slave 
states ; whilst in fact the latter, even there, is in excess as 
4 to 3.at least; Louisiana and South Carolina being the 
only two states in the union in which the colored race 
ominates. 

If either law, reason, religion, or comon sense, or all 
together were regarded by the pretended friends of the Ne- 
gro, they would commence by a restrospective view of 
history, and as their field of labor is now principally di- 
rected» to the United States, they should examine what 
effect had already been produced by his quasi freedom. 
The physical qualities of the race would be carefully ex- 
amined, and his fitness to enjoy and exercise freedom test- 
ed by his progress in that condition Were the leaders 
of the Abolition scheme influenced by their pretended 
notions such would be their line of proceeding ; but the 
pretences are one set of categories,and real motives anoth- 
er. The British government could not have been driven 
by fanaticism to rnin their W. India Colonies, had not sin- 
ister action on the U, States been viewed in perspective ; 
nor have the men who committed the great iniquity been 
altogether aan cee as very sinister effects have been 
produced on the United States. 

You will say, what benefit can Texas derive from these 
reflective views? I answer, let Texas do in the outset 
what the convention which framed the constitution of the 
United States ought to have done; make it an article of 
constitutional law, that the legislature shall not touch any 
question, or receive any paper in any form, leading to ei- 
ther the freedom or colonization of African slaves. In the 
present condition of the human mind there is no middle 
course with safety. 

By our constitution if its provisions were rationally 
construed and obeyed, the General Legislature would be 
restrained from yielding to a bigoted or wilful abuse of 
the right of petition; but from the shameful omissions of 
that instrument, and from the vagueness of many of its 
‘provisions every one of the highest interests of the nation 
are left the sport of theory or profligate ambition. As we 
have conducted for four or five years past, there is but 
one right actually acknowledged, and that is petition. 
Admit the right in such unlimited extent as claimed and 
admitted on the floor of both houses of Congress, there 
is but that right left; as the receiving and power of com- 

ing with thetenor, must be at the bottom of all ration- 
al definitions of the term petition. On this subject many 
of the southern members of Congress were guilty of the 
most flagrant absurdity. The moment they admitted the 
unlimited right, or “sacredness of petition,’ as the lan- 
on the — expressed, they virtually acknow- 
the right c Had the constitution of the U- 
“ nited States to be now formed by a compact amongst the 
- ‘ganie original parties, an effectual bar would be placed be- 
+ fore ‘agitators, and deliberative bodies forbid to debate 
ons amounting to an inquiry whether the social 
" ‘\struetare under which they were , sheltered, 
should or should not be overturned. 
+ Now’'as far asexperience goes, Texas stands precisely 
‘am the'condition these States would be in, as regards the 
“alave.question, were a convention now to meet in Wash- 
“ington to'revise the old or frame the new constitution. 
\ Here. T'must advance to a position, which would were it 
‘“khown, expose me to virulent cution, but so impres- 
»sedam I with the correctness of my induction that I boldly 
© hirty years will notcome round until not 
, but the criminality of placing the wool 
race in freedom and on an equality with the 
: will be received and acted on as a physical truth. 
for have J the smallest doubt but that those — 
jow made to'stay theacknowledgement of equality, 
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friends she possesses, and prevent the migration of the ve- 


must say, no middle cause, nor timid half-way measures 
can suit -Texas. 'The smallest concession to that blind 
fanatacism which is now disturbing and threatening the 
United States, will lose to Texas the confidence of the only 


ry species of population which best suits her soil and cli- 
mate. 

In brief let Texas make slavery as all other general and 
permanent interests, only subject to the general will of 
the whole people by convention called expressly for that 
purpose, and deny the discussion of its inviolability to 
any legislature under any pretence. How much heart- 
burning and real danger would our country have been 
saved from by such provisions? Let Texas indeed regard 
our constitution as a beacon or rock to avoid, rather than 
a haven. In place of deceptive abstractions, let them 
frame their constitution on reality, and not commence it 
with a preamble at variance with the whole tenor of his- 
tory. Let them act as if they were acting with and for 
human beings. Let them not give unlimited power to 
legislatures or presidents; nor permit demagogues to dis- 
turb and distract society with attempts to undo the works 
of the Deity himself. 





AnotHer Corton Circutar.—The Southern papers 
contain the proceedings of a meeting held at Macon, 
Georgia, on the 17th inst. at which sundry proceedings 
were had in reference to the Cottontrade. At this meet- 
ing a circular was read and adopted, addressed to the cot- 
ton planters, merchants, factors, and Presidents and Di- 
rector of Banks in the Southern States, “proposing the 
adoption of a system to secure a fair and uniform price for 
our great staple, by means of American credits, and to 
save it from those ruinous fluctuations and sacrifices 
which attend the present system of compulsory sales to 
meet European acceptances. The plan suggested is to 
obtain advances, at safe rates, from our banks, on the bill 
of lading with sterling exchange on the shipment—thus, 
taking away all inducement from the European consignee 
to make forced sales to meet liabilities, and leaving him 
interested only to make consignments yield a fair market 
price, undisturbed by the combinations of English capital- 
ists or manufacturers. This system, it is only proposed 
to put in operation to the extent of one-third of the cot- 
ton crop, leaving the other two thirds to the control of 
individual enterprize.”—The circular is dated New York, 
June Sth, 1839, and signed by Nath’l. A. Ware, of Mis- 
sissippi; John G. Gamble, Florida; Thos. E. Tartt, Al- 
abama; W. H. Pratt, Alabama; D. P. Hillhouse, Geor- 
gia; J. J. Hughes, Yazoo, Miss; Nathan McGehee, 
Louisiana ; Geo. McDuffie, South Carolina; D. K. Dodge, 
Florida; J. L. Hunter, Alabama; James Hamilton, South 
Carolina; C. B. Davis, Georgia; Henry W. Hilliard, 
Montgomery, Ala; John Branch, North Carolina. A 
convention of merchants and planters is recommended to 
be held at Macon, on the 22d of October next, in order 
to concentrate the action of the South upon the subject. 
The circular is regarded as highly important by the 
Charleston and other southern papers which have copied 
it, and the Macon Messenger seems to give it an unhes- 
itating approval. 

‘The Circular goes into a detail of the causes which 
render the step necessary which is recommended, and 
concludes with the following remark :— 


“ We have seen in the face of a crop of 1,350,000 bales, 
an effort made, and very nearly resulting in success, to 
coerce to the acceptanee of the same prices, which were 
incident to one of 1,800,000 bales. e ought not to rest 
our security on the adverse omens of the crop, which is 
now growing under the willand dispensation ofProvidence, 
which has already suffered in many quarters from an in- 
tense drought, and in others from the ravages of the in- 
sects so destrnttive to its growth and maturity—We 
should look beyond the era of the short supply of the last 
year, and an apprehended deficit during the coming sea- 
son. The lessons of economical-wisdom:belong to all 
seasons, and all times, and there is a salutary truth in the 
homely aphorism, that those who do not take care of them- 
selves, are not likely tobe taken care of by others. We 
therefore submit this call and invitation to you, with the 
earnest hope, that youtwill be prepared to co-operate with 
us ina measure, in which we believe the highest interests 
of our common country are involved.” 

We have little reliance on the practicability or efficacy 


may serve for a season, but like water dam’d up, it wij} 


‘escape, if not through a claw-fish or muskrat hole, it wij] 


break through or over the dam, and seek its natural course 
and level sooner or later. What the ecountry—the agri. 
cultural country needs, is auniform currency—some meang 
of transporting or making available the fruits of their jp. 
dustry from one point to another—some regulator or fig. 
cal machinery, whereby the farmer or planter can with 
his produce in one market, pay a debt due in another, at 
an expense not greater, if so much, as it would cost to 
transport specie from one point to the other. At pr 

the South is paying millions of tribute to the North, in 
consequence of the inequality of exchange, for the impor- 
ter will Zay on freight, duties, profits, and difference of 
Exchange-—The United States Bank, holding its chan 
ter from Congress, felt itself under obligation to ye. 
mit funds from point to point for almost nothing, but. 
that institution has been condemned and shot; and the 
question is what can be done to accomplish the beneficent 
purposes it answered, Gen, Jackson told Congress when 
he put his foot on the Monster, that if they would caly 
upon him, he could beget one in the Treasury Depart. 
ment that should have no teeth, nor power to do harm. 
Pity it is they had not made the call. The country de. 
mands something to keep the thousand banks ‘in check— 
what that something shali be is the question. If it be 
not too late to talk about a constitution, we wouldimplore. 
that any thing be endured sooner than violate its provis- 
ions—above all, let not the sword and purse be united,. 
for no nation that ever existed could stand against such 
power and means of corruption. The interests of the 
ship, the loom and the plough, will all be taxed to pamper. 
political cormorants, Such is human nature—So. says. 
common sense—so says universal history. 

EEE 
EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


WasuincTon, Ark, June 22, 1839; 
J. 8. Skinner, Esq. 

Sir: Believing that the publication of journals of meteore- 
ological observations, carefully kept in different parts of 
our widely extended country, would materially aid the 
cause of agricultural science, I offer you a copy of mine 
since the first of last August. My house js on an elevat 
ed and airy situation, on the borders of a prairie, three 
miles from Washington, shaded by forest trees; the ther- 
mometer suspended in the most airy situation; and be 
yond the influence of reflexion from the reys of the sun. 














Mean at)Mean |Mean of] 

— isun-rise.|at3p mjthe m’th Greatest cold. | Greatest heat 
August] 68 dg.| 88 79 |24th, deg. 62/29th, Slst, 95 
Sept | 54 79 63 eae’ cs 38 8,9, 10,11 19388. 
Octob. | 51 65 58 |10,11,22,24, 32/34, 84. 
Nove'r.| 35 50 38 |19th, 15)1ith, 70 
7 26 47 29 24th, 6/Sth, 11th, 6 
Janu’y.| 42 52 46 |20th, 22d, 22/7th, 6 
Febr’y.| $7 50 | 45 Isa, 18] 14th, re) 
March | 36 55 47 (3d, 14/9th, 80 
April | 50 73 51 | Ist, $6/16th, 86 

ay | 56 74 | 66 (4th, 42/21, 24,31, 88 
June | 63 1 80 72 = \5th, 56/9, 10, Lith, 88: 














Rain fell—Aug. 1, 3, 4, 11, 18, 20—Sept. 17, 21—Cet. 9, 12, 
14, 17, 20, 22—Nov. 1, 3, 6, 12, 14d—Dec. 2, 3,4; 16, 17, 2— 
Jan, 2, 8, 12, 17.24, 28—Feb, §, 22, 27— March 2, 13. 29, 20.8, 

—A pri , 18, 25, 29, 30—May 1, 2, 8,9, 10 
21; 26, 29—June 12, 15, 17, 18, 19, 90,21, 99. teh 


The season thus far, has been extremely favorable for 
cultivation. ‘The rain that has fallen has been chiefty i 
light showers, that scarcely impeded the operation of ‘the 
plough ; consequently our crops were got in in goodor 
der, and kept clean. We are-at this time, however, 
ting our back rations of rain. The ground has been k ept 
saturated whilst our corn is silking and tasseHling: OW 
wheat crops were harvested about the middl bf 
averaging fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre, “-, 
tatoes, large as pullets eggs, were to be found Ist Apri 
they are now ripening, and equal in size and flavor toan 
I ever saw in N. York. Mine were planted in Octobe 
Peach blooms were seen Feb. 23d, and by Ist Marck 
many were in full bloom. Morus Multicaulis in sheltes 











of these attempts to-combine particular interests. They 


ed places, showed leaves as large as the thumb nail, bg 
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on the morning of 3d March, the thermometer stood at 
14°. Blossoms and all tender buds perished. I had not 
yet trimmed my mulberries to plant, and I found not more 
than one fifth of the buds of those I afterwards planted 
tocome up. Many of the cuttings showed vigorous roots, 
but the bud was dead. The white mulberry showed even 
r damage by the frost. Very many of the extrem- 
ities of the limbs are dead. My observations lead me to 
pélieve, that unripened wood, that has not encountered 
too severe a frost, swells its buds the earliest, and that the 
r of winter freezing is not so great, as that from late 
frosts in the spring, after premature warm weather. Ifso, 
this accident may be averted by fall or winter planting. 
On the 1st April, multicaulis leaves were plenty, larger 
than a dollar. Many of the trees from cuttings planted 
this spring, are at this date five feet high. Grape vines in 
leaf 20th March, in bloom 23d April, and fruit formed 1st 
May. First swarm of bees 14th April. Our fine qualities 
of peaches, that bloom latest, and ripen earliest, are all 
safe and abundant. N. D. Smiru. 


« Prince Frederick, (Md.) July 22d, 1839—J. S. Skin- 
ner, Esq:——I wish you to consider me a subscriber to the 
American Farmer, from the time of issuing the first num- 
ber. I am well convinced of the utility of a paper con- 
ducted like the American Farmer—and wish for your 
sake and for the sake of the farming interest, it may have 
an extensive circulation. 

An article published some time since in one of the early 
numbers of the American Farmer, in reference to breed- 
ing stock, and suggesting the propriety of holding annual 
exhibitions at some central point in this county, has at- 
tracted considerable attention, and we are now about to 

ize an agricultural society. 

] regret to see that a very erroneous opinion exists in 

to the tobacco crop of this year. It was supposed, 
that from the forwardness of the plants and the abundant 
rains early in the season, that a heavy crop would be 
raised—this is altogether a mistake. The plants, it is 
true, were planted early, but for that very reason and the 
scarcity of rain since, there will not, in my opinion, (and 
I have taken some pains to ascertain,) be more than half 
of an average cropraised. The tobacco is now buttoning, 
and it is a well established fact, that it grows none after 
arriving at this stage. I think you ought to notice this. 

Great injustice has been done to the planters by news- 

notices, setting forth the abundant crop now grow- 
ing. Yours, respectfully, A. R. Sotters. 

[We have been perfectly sensible of the truth here set 
forth, and should have stated it, but will the buyer believe 
it? Last year we said there was no rain—no seasons— 
half a crop planted, and that so late as to be caught by 
frost; and although the fact was notorious, how slow 
was the European consumer to believe it? This year on 
the contrary we tell him we have had it too seasonable 
—the crop will be very light,—and that is as true as the 
Gospel,—but we can hardly expect him to comprehend it. 
Like the Indian who heard of Jonah being cast up alive 
after being three days and nights in the whale’s belly, he 
agreed to believe it; but when told that Lot’s wife had 
turned to a salt pillar, for looking behind, he swore be 

must call back his consent to believe in the fish story— 
but believe or not believe, the truth is clearly and plainly 
told in a few words by Mr. Sollers, and the reeult will 
prove it. ‘Seeing is believing,’ and we have seen a great 
deal within ten days to demonstrate the correctness of his 
prediction. Plants were very abundant, and planters ve- 
ty eager to seize the first opportunity for fear of not hav- 
ing more seasons, and all early planting got its growth be- 
fore it was (so to say,) half its proper size.] 

Mr. Skinner—Dear Sir: On going into my piggery, 
some time in the first part of June last, I discover- 
ed one of my Berkshire sows to be ailing. She appeared 
mares distress and could not rise, having lost the use 
of her hinder parts. This was about 11 o'clock. In 
themorning she went to the trough, and ate as usual; she 
had a litter of pigs, which I caused to be taken from her 

iately, and administered eight ounces of glauber 
issolved in lukewarm water. The following day 
gave hera table spoon full of sulphur. 

Iconsidered her a “gone case,” for I never knew one 


torecover from one of these attacks. Mr. Lassing, of 


Albany, had a very superior Berkshire sow, attacked in 
the same manner, a few years ago. After trying every 
remedy he could think of, gave her up and fattened her. 
She weighed, under these unfavorable circumstances, over 
five hundred pounds. He always supposed she had been 
struck across her loin by some unfeeling wretch, but I 
have every reason to believe it was caused by some sud- 
den strain. 

Some few days after my sow was taken, your paper of 
the 12th of June came to hand, in which 1 found, copied 
from the Tennessee Farmer, a similar case, with the treat- 
ment described. The writer says—“I poured warm tar 
upon his loin; when this dried I repeated it—pulling out 
the hair adjacent ; simultaneously with this, I mixed one 
tea-spoonful of arsenic in corn meal dough, which he eat 
freely. . He is now on his feet and doing well.” 

I caused warm tar to be rubbed on her loin several 
times, and in a few days was much pleased to see her 
rise and stand on her legs once more, although but for a 
few moments at atime. She has now so far recovered as 
to feed in the pasture with my other hogs. 

Now, sir, whether it was the salts, sulphur. tar, or all 
these combined that caused the cure, Iam unable to de- 
termine, and it is of but little consequence, as they are 
generally at hand and cost buta trifle. 

Respectfully yours, Cates N. Bement. 

Three Hills Farm, near Albany, July 22d, 1839. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Mr. Skinner—In the Baltimore Patriot of the 19th July 
I observed a communication from Springdale, York, Pa. 
which excited my surprize. A few years ago I visited 
Springdale farm, and witnessed the fine imported farm 
stocks which Mr. Barnitz, the enterprizing proprietor of 
that place, had successfully introduced, and I was sure 
this singular communication could not have come from 
him. I have since learned that another gentleman now 
occupies a small portion of the Springdale farm, whose 
peculiar views and prejudices are no doubt contained in 
the letter alluded to. The writer of that letter has a na- 
tive cow, an extraordinary milker, which cost compara- 
tively a small sum, and he therefore assumes the ground 
that the improved short-horns are overvalued, and give 
rise to injurious speculations. Such assumptions surely 
are gratuitous and idle. The value of the Short-horns 
does not rest merely in their milking, but upon a unionof 
all valuable properties, and it is too late to set up a crude 
opinion against the experience of the most intelligent far- 
mers in our country, and especially the western grazing 
states, where the acquisition of the Durham stock is con- 
sidered invaluable. 

It may be, as this writer alleges, the short-hors and 
mulberries have been, or are, with some persons, subjects 
of speculation to a certainextent. This we know is al- 
ways so, in the case of improvements or institutions of 
great anticipated usefulness; but we consider it ill advis- 
ed to throw obstacles in the way of things which prom- 
ise to be highly useful, merely because some abuses may 
be incident tothem. _ - 

The improved short-horn stock has been bred and dis- 
seminated in England for morethan thirty years, and yet 
even there, not one mature breeder of good points and pe- 
digree, can be obtained under a hundred guineas. The 
intrinsic value of beef or milk in such an animal is not the 
measure of price; it is the breeding property, by which 
one valuable animal may disseminate that value through 
a whole district a thousand fold. 

The wheat plant which this writer justly considers so 
great a blessing, we are told by historians was first brought 
to perfection in Sicily, Though of this fact there are 
great doubts, it being more generally acknowledged that 
we know nothing of its origin. But it is known that it 
was cultivated very early in that country, and single heads 
were sold in England on its first introduction there at a 
shilling a head, which would be more than a thousand 
dollars a bushel, and the product of an acre would have 
brought more than ten thousand dollars. Comparin 
times, the cultivation of the mulberry has never reache 
this extent. 

If the prejudices or calculations of extreme prudence 
should govern or control the elastic spirit of enterprize 
in a new and enterprizing country, then indeed the im- 
provements of the age in agriculture, manufactures and 
the arts, might lie dormant and unavailable for centuries to 
come. It is a liberal and enterprising spirit, with enthu- 
siasm in the cause, that will most certainly accomplish 





great and useful results. 


The writer alluded to, intimates that the high prices of 
beef and potatoes were occasioned by speculations in 
short-horns and mulberries. The least reflection will sa- 
tisfy any man that those high prices were owing to the ge~ 
neral failure of the grain and potatoe crops of last year,™ 
and that all the sales of short-horns and mulberries could 
no more affect the general market than our occasional 
thunder gusts could increase the rising of the tides. 

Thy introduction of the Durham stock was an epoch 
in our agricultural annals of great importance ; and feel 
confident that the mulberry and silk culture will be far 
more important tothe interests of our country, and I trust 
that no ill-advised attempts arising from prejudice or ex~- 
treme caution can succeed in decrying the laudable spirit 
of enterprize which is abroad in the lend. 


Respectfully, Giveon B,. Saute. 





Save or Durwam Cattie.—The Durham cattle be- 
belonging to Messrs. Gratz & Cooper, in consequence of 
the death of the latter, were sold at auction, according to 
advertisement, near Lexington, on Tuesday the 20th ult. 
They were all thorough bred; their pedigrees were pub- 
lished in No. 41 of this pnd as purchasers and 
prices are stated under. 

MALES. 

Sutton, 2 years old, B. Gratz, $900. 

Darius, 1 year old, W. Seok $280. 

Cadmus sucking calf, Joel Higgins, $750. 

FEMALES. 

Mandane, imported in 1830, Joel Higgens, $601. 

Virginia, 1, E. S. Washington, $630. . 

Nancy Dawson, 12 years old, A. McCure, $631. 

Cambria, 3 years old, Joel Higgins, $861. _ 

Chenoa, 3 years old, E. 8. Washington, $446, 

Racilia, thorough bred cow not in the catalogue, to R 
Fisher. Animals were superior.—Franklin (Ky.) Far. 





Recires.—Mange.—This is a cutaneous disease, which 
is very contagious, for so many cows as come in contact 
with one laboring under the disorder, will be sure to catch 
it. Its symptomsare a scurf on the external part of the 
body, which is always attended with anitching. This the 
animal shows, by having a continual inclination to rub 
the affected parts against any thing she can get at. Some 
say that it isa kind of animalcule, which, burrows in the 
skin. It generally attacks those animals which are low 
in flesh, and have been fed on poor forage. 

The first step in order to cure this disease is to take a 
currycomb and gently curry off the scurf, in order that 
the medicine may have a better effect.. After thjs the fol- 
lowing application is to be rubbed on the parts affected, 
whieh may be repeated every three or four days till a cure 
is effected; and it seldom requires more than two or three 
applications: Flour of sulphur, 1 Ib.; Spirits of turpen- 
tine, 4 pt.; Train oil, enough to make it into a thin liquid. 

Black Téeth in Swine.—Sympioms.—Loss of appe- 
tite, weakness of the hind legs and hips, dizziness. Upon 
examination the bones of the teeth are found. black. 
Cause.—Close confinement from the ground. Cure,— 
Extract all the black teeth, physic with sulphur, wash the 
patient in buttermilk, rubbing smartly with a currycomb, 
cob or stiff brush, and allow the animal a plenty of fresh 
earth or rotten wood.—Maine Cultivator. 





Crops in Tennessee.—The following gratifyin rt 
is from the Nashville Whig of the 17th inst. _ chil 

“In no portion of the union have the people more cause 
to be thankful to a bountiful Providence, than the citizens 
of our own commonwealth. From every point. of the 
compass, we continue to receivethe most cheering reports 
of the crops. The harvest of small grain, which, it. is 
worthy to remark, opened and closed three weeks earlier 
than usual for this latitude, is without a parallel in the 
history of tie State. Never before were such crops of 
wheat known, south of the Kentucky line. The grow- 
ing corn and cotton are as promising as the heart of the 
planter could desire——Our gardens; too, are luxuriant 
with vegetables of every description, and our orchards, 
bending under the weight of their luscious and universal- 
ly abundant fruits.” thy SP 

The New Orleans Courier of the’ 17th inst. says ‘that 
the accounts from the Sugar district’ ‘of Louisianay hdld 
out the promise that the next crop of that article will be 
abundant. Louisiana, it is added, sepplies about:half of 
all the sugar consumed in the United States. 





The cotton and eorn crops in‘ Arkansas, are represent- 
ed as in flourishing condition. © — : amon od 
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Horricutturat Society’s Exuisitions—Reports of 
the weekly exhibitions of the “Horticultural Society of 
Maryland,” June 29th, 1839: 

“. Frait—Saml. Feast: 24 varieties of Gooseberries ; 
§ do. of Raspberries, very fine, one of them a seedling, 
which bids fair to be a good variety. 

Ornamenial—John Feast: A fine bouqtet consisting of 
Epidendrum:cochleatum, introduced by Mr. Chas. Barney 
in 1838; Verbenas, Venosa, Eyreana and T'weediana; 
doublet scarlet Lyehnis, double Eschotzia, Belle Aurora, 
a new yellow tea-rose; Crassula Versicola, Menzesia po- 
lifotia; Potentilla Atrosanguinea, and several other fine 
flowers. Saml. Feast: Cactus Speciosissimus, Ixora 
Rosea, Gloxinia Speciosa, and Grandiflora, Verbenas, ma- 
ny fine varieties, Noisette, Rose, Gen. Sayer Catananche 
Caulen, and many other varieties of flowers. 

July 6th—Vegetable—Saml. Feast : 1 peck of fine Mer- 
cer Potatoes, 1 doz. Tomatoes.—John M‘Cauley, garden- 
“? Mr. Jas. Wilson, 6 fine Tomatoes, and 1 Cape Bro- 
coli. 

Fruit—Chas. Timons, gardener to R. Gilmor,a dish of 
very fine Raspberries.—Mrs. F. Frost: a dish of seedling 
Apricots, very fine.—Miss Gill, a dish of Gooseberries, ve- 
ry fine. 

Ornamental—J ohn Feast: Hemanthus pubescens, Pen- 
stemon atropurprum, Russellia Juncea, Fusheia giobosa 
major, double Pomegranate Dahlia, Stone’s yellow Perfec- 
tion and Victoria, Agapanthus umbellatus, and many oth- 
er fine varieties —Saml. Feast : Hibiscus Rosea, Linensis, 
yellow and pink, Gardenia Florida, and new scarlet Creep- 
er from Chili, introduced by Com. Ballard, seedling Phlox’, 
one avery handsome white with a pink eye, very delicate 
and beautiful, and a new seedling Rose similar to the Gre- 
ville, much larger and fuller, flowering in large clusters, 
and apparently a perpetual, having flowered the second 
time this season.—Mrs. Geo. Riggs : a bouquet of very fine 
flowers, and a fine specimen of Acacia Julibrisin in fine 
bloom.—Chs. ‘Timons, gardener to R. Gilmor, 4 bouquets 
of fine Flowers. 

July 13th—Vegetable—John MCauley : 4 ears of corn, 
2 large onions, and very fine sample of Mercer Potatoes. 

Fruit—Wnm. James : 4 seedfing Apricots, the first bear- 
ing.—Mrs. Frost: a fine dish of seedling Apricots, and 
some fine dwarf Apples. 

Ornamental—John Feast exhibited Erythrina Cristaga- 
li Gesnera Rutilla, Thea Princess Maria Rose, Fuchia glo- 
bosa, Hemonacclis Flora Pleno, Ruellia formosa Plum- 
page Capensis, Erica rubra, Rudbeckia purpurea, Rose 

orata Chelone Barbata Eugenia Myrtifolia, Russel- 
ia Jincea, Phlox Pyramidala, and a fine seedling, 
4 varieties of Verbenas, and Calceolaria Specie Gnaphali- 
um Orientalis, and two fine specimens of Air Plants, beau- 
tiful in bloom.—Dr. Edmondson :a fine collection of seed- 
ling Phlox’, and 4 fine Dahlias.—Gideon B. Smith, a fine 
branch in flower of Herbemont white cluster Rose. 

July 2th—Vegetable—Mr. Delarue, gardener to The- 
odorick B. Skinner, a fine specimen of Okra.—Th. Dick- 
son : 6 Tomatoes, weighing 53 Ibs. very fine—Jno. M- 
Cauley, gardener to Jas. Wilson: 1 purple Egg Plant. 

Fruit—Wesley Hancock, } peck early Apples, 4 do ve- 

‘fine Pears, some fine ‘Plumbs and Apricots.—Richard 
a4 Jacobs, head of Stony Creck : 3 early nutmeg Canta- 


so C. Wilson : specimens of 21 varie- 
ties of seedling Verbena—Thos. Dixon: 3 bonquets of 
fine Flowete.—F.. Kurtz: Cactus Ackermani in fine bloom. 


: —Vegetable—A bunch of 4 very large white 
, from Chas, Brown, gardener to Jas. Carroll, 
of Lima Be:ns from J. Macauley, garden- 


~ Fruit—A basket of purple Plums, from Zeb. Waters. 
#—Dr. Edmondson : 10 beautiful new seed- 
, two of which very unique; also 10 varieties 
a fine*bloom ; Prince George of Cumberland, 
» Flower of Dumblain, Vulcan, Groom- 
1 Callwell’s Perfection, &c. 

a “)“"Sgoponicx B. Sxrvven, Sec’y. 
“fhe Gardeners ate respéctfully informed that hereafter 


be.a weekly report of the Horticultural Society 
the “American Farmer.” 
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by which the flour of sulphur could be so prepared as 
to be applied with convenience, it did not occur to me that 
this was the remedy. Profiting however, by the idea there 
published, I mixed a quantity of that article with lamp 
oil, to a very soft consistence, and with a mop, spread it 
over the stems and branches of the plants, wherever the 
bugs were clustered ; and I was pleased to find that al- 
though the tobacco gave them no uneasiness, this appli- 
cation, wherever laid on, was a certain cure. 

Although this remedy requires some labour and patience, 
to follow these bugs among numerous prickles, over the 
stems and branches of extensive rose bushes, yet is the 
labor amply repaid to the owner of these plants, by their 
beauty and fragrancy.—Far. Reg. L. M. 





Hints ror SuMMER work—Corn fields should be kept 
entirely free from weeds, from the time corn is up, till the 
plants become so large as to cover the whole surface of 
the ground. It will be best for the crop, and the cheap- 
est for the farmer to keep ahead of the weeds. In hoeing 
it should be hilled as little as possible. To keep the soil 
loose, at the surface level, and to avoid injuring the roots 
of the corn, the cultivator only should be used, and not 
the plough. In heavy soils, the more finely and com- 
pletely pulverised the surface is kept, the better. 

Potatoes, as well as corn, should be hilled very little; 
the hills should be very broad and flat. 

Wheat fields should have the rye, chess and cockle 
picked fromthem. Rye is most easily seen as soon as 
the heads appear ; and cockle while it is in the flower — 
Mustard is also most easily seen while in flower, and 
should then be extirpated. 

Crops of turnips in gardens may be effectually saved 
from the ravages of the fly, by confining a hen upon them 
that has young chickens; the chickens will Jet noneescape. 

When garden plants are watered it should always be 
done in the evening. 

Cabbages and other plants may be safely transplanted in 
any weather or time of day, by immersing the roots in 
mud made from rich soil the moment they are taken from 
the ground, provided the ground in which they are set is 
sufficiently moist at the time. It is best to take up as 
much of the soil with the roots as possible. 

Fruit trees should have the turf and all weeds kept clear 
from the soil a few feet about them. In young trees, and 
especially those newly transplanted, this is of the greatest 
consequence; in older ones it is not necessary, tho’ useful. 

Trees heavily loaded should have the fruit thinned up- 
on the branches, or else it will be small and of inferior 
flavor; the quality of fruit of fine varieties, often depends 
greatly on this operation—Branches of pear trees which 
are attacked by the fire blight, should be cut off immedi- 
ately at some distance below the affected part (say 2 or 3 
feet) andburned; this is the only way to prevent its 
spreading.—In order to have fruit of good quality, itshould 
be permitted to become fully ripe. ‘This is generally ne- 
glected, especially in case of cherries, whose excellence is 
wholly dependent on thoroughly ripening. Some cherries 
are generally gathered when they are considered ripe, 
when, ifleft on the tree, they would nearly double their 
size and improve exceedingly in flavor. 

Salivation in horses, though not satisfactorily account- 
ed for, appears to be caused in a great degree by juicy pas- 
ture ; hence, in most cases, it is easily cured by a baiting of 
hay or oats, or putting the horse to dry pasture, such as 
one nearly stocked down with timothy.— Genesee Far. 


CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
'  (Continued.) 

Wine is the fermented juice of the grape; any thing 
else, though it may be called by this name is not wine, 
but only an adulteration or an imitation of it, which may 
be palatable, pleasant, and perchance, wholesome. By 
far the greater part of those liquors that are gencrally 
known by the names of “home made wine,” &c, and even 
many that are sold as genuine, are compounds which are 
frequently injurious to health, and very seldom _inoffen- 
sive as a usual beverage. It has been observed that the 
people of this country are more liable to dispepsia, liver 
complaints and diseases of a similar nature, and that the 
frequent use of ardent spirits, even in a very diluted state, 
or disguised under the form of various wines, is the chief, 
if not the only cause ofit. A taste for strong wines has, 
unfortunately for us, been produced, probably by the first 
importers of wines across the ocean, who, fearing lest it 
should not resist the effect ofso long a voyage, thought 
of securing it by adding to it a quantity of brandy; and a 








wine which is not strong enough, when drank in a yey 
moderate quantity, to produce something like an incipient 
state of intoxication, has been rejected as trash ; and a de- 
cided preference given to such as had a powerful effect, 
Really good and genuine wine is among the best of the 
numerous blessings that a kind providence has bestowed! 
on man, to assist him in supporting the many vicissitudes 
to which he is exposed ; and, without it, this would try] 
be “a valley of tears.” But like most other valuable gifig, 
it has been abused, and what was intended to induce good 
and social feelings between man and man, to produce 
cheerfulness and a becoming hilarity, temperance and 
health, has been converted into an engine of mischief, il]- 
temper and disease. 

Itis very difficult to counteract habits and opinions of 
long standing, even when they are admitted to be founded 
on error and very injurious. We cannot, therefore, ex 
to gain an unqualified assent to the propositions here. 
bove enounced, or that implicit submission will be yield- 
ed tothem. Believing firmly as I do, that the promulga- 
tion of them, and the offering as a proof of the assertions 
here made, an opportunity of giving them a full trial, I 
conceive it my duty to exert my feeble efforts to induce 
the real philanthropists of this country, to make a full trj- 
al of cultivating the vine and of making wine which th 
will know to be unadulterated ; satisfied that good gemu- 
ine wine, like virtue, need only to be truly known tobe 
truly loved. 

The methods of making wine in various parts of the 
world are as diversified as the vine itself. ‘They are found- 
ed, however, on general principles which must be under- 
stood before success can reasonably be expected. It is 
needless here to give an elaborate analysis of wine. It is 
sufficient to say that grapes being fully ripe, contain, be- 
sides other ingredients necessary to produce fermentation, 
a quantity of sugar which the process of fermentation dis- 
poses to be converted into alcohol, which may be obtain- 
ed from it by process of distillation. The unfermented 
juice of the grape, which is called “must,” is very sweet; 
but when it has become wine by fermentation, scare 
any remnant of a sugary taste is perceptible. It has then 
become fit for use, being nutritive, stomachic and exhila- 
rating according to the proportion of the sugar it origi- 
nally contained, and the perfection of the fermenting pro- 
cess. Fermentation goes on, though insensibly, for a long 
time, even for years, when the liquor becomes more 
fect, more mellow and pleasant : in short it becomes good 
old wine. 

Before one proceeds to the gathering of the grapes, ey- 
ery implement used, vats, press, casks, &c. must have 
been prepared before hand with the utmost care— 
Great nicety and perfect cleanliness, are of the utmost im- 
portance ; for there is perhaps nothing that takes so readi- 
ly the taste of substances with which it comes ino con- 
tact as wine. Every vessel, then, that is to contain it in 
any stage of the process must be properly cleansed, and 
ifnew casks are used, great care must be had that they 
have been well charred inside, and purified by repeated 
washings with water, common salt and lime or ashes. 
Some recommend a decoction of grapevine leaves poured 
hot into the casks, and afterwards well rinsed with pure 
water and well drained. If the casks have contained wine, 
one of the heads is to be taken out, and the inside will be 
found incrusted with tartar which must be scraped out,and 
then it is to be cleansed as above stated for the new ones, 
except that they need no charring, nor long soaking ta 
extract the taste and coloring matter of the wood, as new 
vessels do. J have generally found that vessels that have 
contained French brandy, particularly that which is not 
highly colored, are the best seasoned of any for wine, 
Other spirits, such as whiskey, apple or peach brandy and 
rum gives the cask a taste which can scarcely ever be 








nites 





got rid of. After the casks have been well drained and 
are dry inside, the finishing preparation is to burna sul 
phur match within them, and put in the bung, when itis 
fitto receive the liquor.’ The sulphur matches are made 
by dipping strips of coarse linen or cotton cloth into melt 
ed brimstone. A piece of it about an inch wide and thre 
or four inches long is enough for a quarter cask. Itis 
lighted and suspended by a wire so as to be about the, 
middle of the cask. The bung is used to stop the hole 
and hold the wire to its place while the match is burning, 
which takes place in a minute or so. It is proper to ob 
serve that casks used for new wine ought to be very 

and of very thick staves, or else afier the sensible fer 
mentation is over, and the bung is driven in close, thein- 
sensible fermentation which still goes on, will foree the # 
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«ine through many places that would have contained al- 
Lm any onher liquid without the least leakage. 
‘There is not much danger of the grapes being too ripe 
for wine, and the vigneron must be aware that it is only 
when grapes have acquired the utmost degree of maturity, 
that they contain as much sugar as it is their nature to do, 
and that it is only during the last part of the maturing pro- 
cess that they acquire this most desirable ingredient ; for 
are fit to eat long before they are ripe enough for 
wine. It is very desirable to select good, dry and pleas- 
ant weather for the vinage, and to have gatherers in suffi- 
cient number to gather in one day, or two at the most, all 
the grapes that are to be made into wine at one time. The 
reason of this is obvious ; for fermentation begins as soon 
gs they are together in quantity and before they are mash- 
ed; so that any that had been gathered several days be- 
fore, if mixed with the last, will be in different stages of 
fermentation, which may disturb the process in some de- 
In gathering the grapes great attention must be giv- 
en to the gatherers, that they pick out all such berries as 
may be rotten and all the green ones, and that they do 
not unnecessarily bruise them. Common scissors with 
both points sharp, are the most convenient implement to 
gather the grapes with and take out the bad ones. The 
stems should be cut short and each bunch carefully de- 
ited into baskets or other suitable and convenient ves- 
sels. ‘These are occasionally emptied by the carriers in- 
to large tubs and carried immediately into the vat, if near 
enough, if not, into hogsheads with one head out and set 
up ina wagon to receive the grapes, and thence, when full, 
carried to the vat. This is a large vessel made of oak, 
very strong and of a size proportioned to the quantity of 
s to be made into wine at one time, and the larger 
itis the better ; for itis believed that the fermenting pro- 
cess goes on the better, the greater the quantity of matter 
in fermentation. The grapes are then to be mashed. There 
are various methods of doing this. The most common 
one is for men to get into the vat with their naked feet 
and legs and trample them down until they suppose every 
berry is bruised. A better and neater way is to put a 
small quantity of the grapes at a time into a box placed 
on piecies of timber over the vat, the bottom and sides 
of the box being perforated with holes. A man, then, gets 
in with a pair of wooden shoes used only for this purpose, 
and when the contents are sufficiently bruised, one of the 
sides, which is made to slide in and out, is taken out and 
the mashed grapes are shoved into the vat, when another 
supply of grapes is put in, and so on till the whole of it is 
done. A better way still which I never have seen in use 
or ever heard of until I had contrived it for. my own con- 
venience; but which I have since seen delineated and re- 
commended in Thiebault de Bernaurd’s Manual, &c. It is 
two rollers with each a crank. These rollers are about 
two feet long, more or less as may be needed, and about 
six or seven inches in diameter. They are so placed on 
aframe as to be easily brought closer or farther apart, so 
asto crush the berries without cracking the seeds; to 
prevent which bad effect, I selected a very soft wood, the 
tupelo, so that the seeds would rather make an impression 
on the rollers than the latter on them, unless, indeed, they 
were much too close together. I found the proper dis- 
tance to be about a full eighth ofan inch. A hopper isso 
fixed above them as to bring the grapes readily to pass 
between the rollers, These are turned by two children, 
and it is so easy a work for them, that they must be con- 
tinually checked for turning too fast. It is almost incredi- 
ble what quantity of grapes can be most completely mash- 
ed ina short time by means of this machine. It performs 
its operation certainly better and more thoroughly than 
can be done, J think, by any other means. It is most 
ising that so obvious, simple and convenient a con- 
trivance should not have been in use generally in Europe 
for centuries past! :At-this stage of the process, the quan- 
tity of saccharine matter centgined in the juice is to be 
ascertained ; for it would be a very useless and uncertain 
ration, if the fermentation had gone on for some time. 
This may be done by trying whether an egg will float in 
‘it}so as to have a small portion out of the liquid. Or by 
‘af areometer, which is the instrument I use. That of 
Beaume for syrup or that for salts is the suitable one. 


‘The juice of my Madeira grape raises the instrument usu- 


ally about 10°, and it requires about a half a pound of 


good sugar per gallon supposed to be in the vat to raise it 


613° or 14°, which is fully enough to make a good 
Some grapes, the Lenoir, for instance, 
‘ere richer, and the latter sometimes raises the instrument 
to 13° full; so that it is sufficiently rich to make a good wine 


without the addition of any sugar. After the whole has 
been well stirred in the vat, soas to have completely mix- 
ed the sugar with the mashed grapes, some of the must is 
again taken out and tried with the egg or the areoineter, 
when sugar is again added, if insufficient. If otherwise, 
the vat is covered with boards and a cloth, and the whole 
suffered to ferment for one, two, three or more days, ac- 
cording to the temperature and the object in view, and the 
activity of the fermentation. As the weather is usually 
hot here at the season of vintage, I find usually twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours sufficient, particularly as the ob- 
ject is not to obtain a highly colored wine, and also for 
fear a longer fermentation with the murk would exact 
from it, that is, from the skins, seeds and stems too much 
tannin, which might make the wine too astringent, which 
though very wholesome is not generally so palatable as 
a less degree of it. During the time of fermentation in 


the vat, its contents should be stirred several times, and ) 


the top, which has been raised, is to be depressed down 
into the more liquid part at the bottem. This is deemed 
necessary lest the top having immediate access to the air, 
should become too acid and impair the quality of the 
wine. J usually stir and push it down twice in about 
twenty-four hours. The vat being provided with a large 
cock two or three inches above its bottom, this serves to 
draw off all the liquor that will run out without pressure,’ 
and it is at once put into the casks ready to receive it. 
The remaining contents of the vat are then carried to the 
press to extract all the juice, and this last is either mixed 
with the former, or is put into separate vessels; for that 
from the press is more astringent than that which has 
run freely from the vat. When only a small quantity of 
wine is made, it is not usual to keep these two qualities 
separate, as it gives a great deal of additional trouble to 
have two sets of vessels, the contents of which are to be 
kept always separate. The casks into which this must 
is put, (for it is not yet wine,) are not filled by about three 
or four inches, according to their sizes. The object of 
this is to allow room for the continued fermentation, and 
prevent loss by the must running over. The bung holes 
are then covered by two or three vine leaves and loaded 
with a double handful of moistened sand. Some, instead 
of this, use small bags full of sand. Either act as a valve 
that will raise if the fermentation is violent, and suffer 
carbonic acid gas to escape. It is yet the opinion of 
some persons that the casks should be filled up, so that 
the rising of the froth and other matter excited by the 
fermention should run out of the cask; but the only dif- 
ference that I could find is, that in the latter case, some of 
the wine is lost with the foam, &c, Whereas, by the 
former process, it settles to the bottom and adds that much 
to the lees. ‘The fermentation will go on for two or three 
weeks, decreasing gradually in energy, till at last it is in- 
sensible and is no longer heard by applying the ear to the 
to within about an inch of the top and the bung driven in 
cask. When this is the ease, the casks are to be filled up 
close. In this state great care is to be taken, and the casks 
visited at first often, about twice a day, lest the fermenta- 
tion increasing should burst the cask or produce some 
leaks. The better to guard against this, a gimblet hole is 
made within an inch or two of the bung and stopped with 
a peg that can be loosened and taken out for a moment 
occasionally at the frequent visits to the casks. The tak- 
ing out of this peg for a minute allows the escape of the 
gas and precludes all danger. The whole is finally left 
undisturbed for six or eight weeks, except that the casks 
are often filled up; for as the fermentation increases the 
bulk of the liquor, the vessel, which should be kept full, 
must be filled up when it has subsided. After this, tak- 
ing advantage of a clear cold day, the wine is to be drawn 
off its first lees, and put into: other casks, which must 
have undergone a due preparation to receive it. The 
fumigation with sulphur match is by no means to be o- 
mitted here; for it is then more necessary than at first. 
Its object. is, besides purifying the air contained in the 
cask, to prevent undue renewal of the fermention to which 
the wine is liable after being stirred and thus exposed to 
the atmospheric air, Until this period the must, in its 
progress to becoming wine, is very harsh and unpalata- 
ble, and, to a person not accustomed to it, it would seem 
that it has spoiled and never can make good wine. It has 
now, however, become very pleasant, palatable and whole- 
some, although its fermentation is not fully completed. 
It becomes again, at certain periods, as if about to spoil 
and turn to vinegar; but the owner or his substitute need 





not be alarmed; for it is only produced by a slight re- 
newal of fermentation, which though not otherwise per 


ceptible, has in reality produced this effect; which will 
have disappered in a few days or in a week or two, with 
an evident improvement of the wine. These periods of 
renewed fermentation are said to be, first when the sap 
rises in the vine in the spring, second when it is in bloom, 
and then, when the fruit is acquiring its maturity. Al- 
though these are the observations of illiterate men who 
attribute to these periodical circumstances of the vine, the 
renewed fermentation of the wine, the factig true, though 
the cause must be looked for elsewhere; probably that 


-which affects the vine and that which affects the wine, are 


the same changes in the temperature of the atmophere, 
together with the state of the wine, , 
_ {To be Concluded.) 


THE SILK CULTURE. 














ELABORATION OF SILK. 

It is probable, says the Silk Culturist, most persons will 
considera description and illustration of the manner in 
which the silk worm elaborates its silk and forms its co- 
coon, a matter of more speculative than practical import- 
ance ; yet the naturalist and scientific culturist may he 
gratified with it, and possibly benefitted by it. ‘The en- 
graving represents the worm in the actof throwing out the 
silk from the vessels in which it has been elaborated, with- 
out reference to the formation of a cocoon. The silk is 
secreted in the form of a fine yellow gum, in two lon 

slender vessels, one on each side of the body, the orifices 
of which are near the mouth. As the silk isejected, it ap- 


| 


a 


pears to be but one thread, but is, in fact,a compound of 
two fibres, which are extracted from the orifices, and uni- 
ted by means of two hooks placed in the mouth. The 
length of fibre thrown out by the worm has been various- 
ly estimated. Isnard, an old writer, says it will measure 
6 miles, that is, 10,565 yards ;.but this is taxing credulity 
rather too much for the presentage.. Count Dandolo says 
the probable length is 625 yards, and Pullein gives anjay- 
erage length of 300 yards. 
FORMATION -OF COCOONS. 

Having selected a place suited to its purpose, the worm 
commences thelabor by spinning thin and irregular threads 
so as to support its future dwelling. It then forms upon 
these a loose structure of an oval shape, which is called 
floss-silk. In the three following days it forms a firm 
and consistent ball, the interior of which is smearéd with 
a peculiar gum, so as to shield itself against the rain and 
change of temperature. The filament is not spun in reg- 
ular concentric circles, but in stops, going backwards and 
forwards with a sort of wavering motion, which it effects 
by its fore feet while it remains in the interior. 





Te Six Currure in Georcia.—A great number of 
persons in this city and its immediate ee have plan- 
ted the Morus Multicaulis toa greater or less extent; 
some for the purpose of speculation.in the trees. alone, but 
the larger portion, we believe, with a view to make ex- 
periments in the production of Silk. Some are so fully 
satisfied as to the ultimate suceess of the business, that 
they have embarked in it with the same feelings thata 
planter purchases lands and negroes for the purpose of rai- 
sing cotton—Among those who embarked largely in it we 
may name Messrs. Cuzeny & Hureninson, as the larg- 
est planters of the Morus Multicaulis. Mr. Cheeny is the 





editor of the “American Silk Grower” published in Phi- 
ladelphia : is intimately acquainted with the whole busi- 
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néss so far as it og pony in America, and after ex- 
amining a number of sections of the Union, decided up- 
on this as the most propitious for investing money in the 
culture of Silk.—This firm has fitted up a cocoonery in 
handsome and convenient style, and are now feeding about 
100,000 worms. Mr. Shaw, a gentleman of character and 
intelligence from Massachusetts, has become interested 
with Messrs. Cheeny & Hutchinson, and superintends the 
cocoonery. They have thus far used only the common 
white mulberry, in feeding, their multicaulis not being suf- 
ficiently advanced to use the leaves from it. 

Messrs. Prant & Murr.in have an extensive cocoon- 

fitted up on the corner of Green & Campbell streets. 
They are not near so large planters of the Morus 
Multicaulis as the firm alluded to, but they have far ex- 
ceeded any ‘ others in this vicinity in the number of 
worms fed this season. Including those now on 
hand, they have fed about 300,000 worms, and have 
already weighed 40 lbs. of cocoons. The white mulber- 
ry alone was used at this cocoonery for some time, but 
they are now using the leaf of the Morus Multicaulis, 
which, but a short experience satisfies them is infin- 
itely preferable to the other, not only because it is ea- 
sier raised, but because it is more speedily gathered and 
far more nutritious, the worms actually abandoning the 
White Mulberry to feed upon it. A large quantity of their 
worms, now feeding, are of the second-crop of this season, 
and in one week from. this time they will have cocoons of 
the second crop of this season, which is earlier than the 
first feeding generally commences in the Northern States! 
They expected to raise five suecessive crops by the middle 
of November! This they will be enabled to do from 
the Multicaulis leaves from the cuttings planted this year. 
These facts speak volumes if favour of the superiority of 
the South over the North for the prosecution of the busi- 
ness. rs. P. & M. have furnished us with many 
important hints gathered from their short experience in the 
business which we cannot contense in these remarks. 

Dr. Ossorye, has also erected a cocoonery in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this city, upon an extensive 
and excellent plan, and has also planted largely of the 
Morus Multicaulis. He expects to feed this season from 
150 to 300,000 worms, chieflynpon multicaulis leaves rais- 
ed from cuttings planted this spring. 

Mr. J. Si#uey has established a cocoonery in the up- 
per end of the city in the immediate vicinity of his multi- 
caulis fields, and mtends to experiment on a large scale 
in the business_of producing silk. Mr..S,is an extensive 
planter of the Multicaulis. 

In addition tothose we have mentioned there are a great 
many others who have fed and are feeding smaller quan- 
tities of worms from one to forty thousand. The experi- 
ence of those who operate upon a large or small scale is 
universally the same, (viz.) that silk is easily, and cheap- 


produced, with but little trouble and in abundant quan- 
Sdeendiignae [Geo.] Chronicle & Sentinel. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT IN THE WEST. 
-» Phere are constructing in the five western States of O- 
hio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan : 

Of about, - - 1250 miles. 








o> Of Slackwater navigation, - - 750 “ 
/ Of RaibRoads, - - - 1540 « 
™) Of MeAdam Roads,- - - 1400 « 
ee . m « 
Total, - - 4940 « 


of work to which the 
States are parties, about five thousand miles of artificial 
‘communications. 

)< Of laborers directly employed on the works, there is 


po, emaete at the lowest estimate, not less than twen- 
ty : 


oe of the year. If 


y of public officers, en- 
store-keepers, and the ordin- 
of ies, we shall find a population of 
150,000, who are t upon the pub- 
‘western states. ditures now 
amount to between four and five millions of dol- 


d the su ere ae? pledged by 











of these works, 
on them, is at least 
millions of dollars. 
millions on 





OF about ten 


’ ‘equal to the sum to- 


comple- 













tal will be expended on these and other similar underta- 
kings within the next eight years. 





Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road, (N.C.)—While we 
regret to hear by the report of Mr. Mordecai, the Presi- 
dent, that he had failed in effecting the loan contemplated 
in Europe, we are gratified to be informed from the same 
source, that he purchased while there at low rates 800 tons 
of rail road iron, being quite sufficient to accomplish the 
work, which will go on, and locomotive and passenger 
cars be in readiness for the transportation of travellers as 
soon as the road is opend to Raleigh. 

Since the completion of the work to Henderson, the re- 
ceipts for transportation, upon that portion, have averaged 
$3,183 per month. 

Mr. Mordecai concludes his report by recommending 
that the capital be increased to $1,500,000, and that the 
Stockholders invest the Directory with the power of rais- 
ing such sums, from time to time, as may necessary to pur- 
chase cars, locomotive, &c. 

The Indianopolis Journal says: “The letting of the 
Madison and Indianopolis rail road took place at Vernon 
on the 18th inst. The contracts were taken on terms 
much more favorable to the State than heretofore. ‘Twen- 
ty-four miles of the road were let, which carries it about 
6 miles beyond Columbus. Bidders were numerous, and 
nearly every section was let at prices some 30 per cent. 
cheaper than at any previous letting.” 





Destruction or Noxious WEEDs. 

Mr. Tucker—Having had occasion to visit different 
sections of our country this season, I have witnessed with 
pain, and not a little mortification, the prodigious and ra- 
pid increase of foul weeds of all kinds. With us, it is 
becoming a no small item in the expenditures of the far- 
mer, to keep only in check the accumulation of noxious 
weeds. : 

They are overrunning the land, like the plagues of E- 
gypt, and I will venture the prediction, that unless farmers, 
not generally, but universally, increase their diligenceand 
efficiency in removing the evil, this whole country, ere 
another quarter of a century passes away, will have be- 
come a complete bed of daisies, Johnswort, Canada This- 
tles, mustard, &c. &c. 

Having been very successful in destroying the Canada 
Thistle, the most wicked of the assortment, and difficult 
to eradicate, I have determined to commuicate my plan of 
doing it, for the benefit of all interested, if they are dispo- 
sed to adopt it. 

I usually commence about the first of June, for the first 
time of cutting them off close to the ground with acom- 
mon broad hoe. The case must be almost a desperate 
one, if obliged to apply the hoe more than twice in a sea- 
son; the last time in September. I have succeeded in de- 
stroying the whole patches in this way intwo seasons. 

I have tried various expedients for the last ten or fif- 
teen years, and have found no way that will do the thing 
so economically and effectually, as this. Brother farmer, 
try it, and tell me in two years, if I am not right. 

Gen. Far. LuDLOWVILLE. 





Sex or THE Proceny in Swine.—In an essay on the 
Reproduction of Domestic Animals, by M. Giron, furnish- 
ed for the French work ‘Annals of the Natural Sciences,’ 
the writer enters into an explanation of some of the cau- 
ses that govern the respective numbers of sex, particular- 
lyin the Swine. He contends, that among female ani- 
mals that receive the male only once, those that receive 
him first, generally produce more males than females. In 
proof of this position, he adduces, among many other 
cases, the following instances : 

“A boar was admitted to two sows of two years old, 
of the same strength, and on the same day, and the issue 
of the same litter: the first produced nine males and a 
female, the last nine females and one male. A young boar’ 
of five months old, was admitted to two sows of the same 
litter as the boar; the one which first received him produ- 
ced five males and two females ; and the other, four hours 
later, six females and two males.” 

If further observation should verify the correctness of 
this position ; and the rule be applicable to other animals 
as well as swine, an attention to it by breeders of cattle 
and horses, might be of considerable consequence to them. 
We recommend this hint to the observation of breeders. 





Col. Wolbert’s Durham cow Philadelphia, yields 27 
ue ris of milk per day. ; 
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The Editor of the Yankee Farmer, who ought to be 
good authority on such subjects, says: “The followi 
is an easy and wholesome method to make preserves ~ 
jellies without using brass or tin, or any other poisonous 
utensil. Curants, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries 
eranberries or damsons may be preserved in the same way. 


“ To make Jelly—Take a peck of currants on the 
stem or strings, wash them thoroughly and let them set 
in a large wooden bowl or tray to drain; next day put 
them on common dinner plates and set them in the oven 
as soon as the flour bread is taken out; in an hour of 
two they will be scalded through, take them out and se 
arate the juice from the skins and seeds by straining them 
through a clean coarse cloth, then return the juice into 
the plates and set them immediately in the oven to dry a. 
way. Haveas many plates as the oven will hold, for the 
smaller the quantity of juice on a plate, the sooner it wil] 
be thick enough to add the sugar. Let the juice dry away 
until it is about as thick as molasse, which perhaps will not 
be till the oven is cold. When the juice is sufficiently 
thick, put it into a large pitcher. and add as many pounds 
of sugar, as you had pounds of currant juice before it wag 
dried away ; then set the pitcher into an iron dinner 
with water enough to reach half way up the pitcher; 
cover the pitcher with a saucer, and the pot with the 
lid or cover; put it over the fire and let it boil till the 
jelly is thoroughly scalded; it must be taken off the fire 
two or three times and stirred with a large silver spoon 
or clean wooden stick; when thoroughly scalded, takeit 
off, and when it is cold, cover it close and keep it in a dry 
cool place. 


“ To prepare Preserves——Wash the fruit and let it 
drain dry. Then set it on plates in a pretty warm oven, 
(after the flour bread is drawn out it will be about the 
right heat,) let it set about an hour or two, so as to be 
scalded through, take it out and pour it off, and return the 
juice to the oven to dry away ; when it is as thick as mo- 
lasses add it to the fruit from which it was taken, and put 
it into a stone or earthen preserving pot; add asm 
pounds of sugar as you had of fruit before it was put into 
the oven, then place the pot in a kettle of water, cover the 
pot with a plate, and set the water to boiling; after they 
are well scalded, take them off and set them in a dry, cool 
place. They may be made with molasses instead of su- 
gar, only the molasses must be boiled till it is as thick as 
it can be, or as thick as you would boil it for candy. 

“Strawberries make one of the most wholesome pre- 
serves, equal almost to the Guaver, and by this method 
of preserving, are entirely safe from the deleterious effects 
of poisonous metals, as brass or tin kettles.” 


BLACKBERRY syRuP.—We are indebted to a friend for 
the following receipt for making blackberry Syrup.—This 
syrup is said to be almost a specific for the summer com- 
plaint. In 1832, it was successful in more than one case 
of cholera. 

To 2 quarts of juice of blackberries, add 

1 lb. loaf sugar, 

4 oz. nutmegs, i oz. cinnamon, pulverized, 

4 oz. cloves, oz. alspice, do. 

Boil all together fora short time, and when cold, add 
a pint of fourth proof brandy. 

From a tea-spoonful to a wine glass, according to the 
age of the patient, till relieved, is to be given. 

To Preserve Currants.—Gather them when green 
and separate them from the stems; then put them into 
junk bottles, cork the boitles closely and put them in a 
cool cellar. Currants may be kept fresh and green in this 
manner a year,and will make excellent pies in the winter 
and spring. 

Currant Jam, black, red or white—Let the fruit be ve- 
ry ripe, dick it clean from the stalks, bruise it, and to 
every pound put § Ib. of loaf sugar; stir it well and boil 
half an hour. 





CHEERFULNESS iN Wives.—Boz well remarks thata 
cheerful woman may be of great assistance to her hus 
band by wearing a cheerful smile continually upon her 
countenance. A man’s perplexities and gloominess are 
increased a hundred fold when his better half moves about 
with a continual scowl upon her brow. A pleasant, cheer 
ful wife is a rainbow set in the sky, when her husband’s 
mind is tossed with storms and tempests, but a dissatix- 





fied and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, is like oneof 
those fiends who delight to torture lost spirits. 
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TOBACCO TRADE. 
The following statement, which will no doubt be found interest- 
to mavy of our readers, is from the correspondent of the N. Y. 

Herald, dated New Orleans, July ist, 1839 : 


crop of Virginia Tobacco hhds. 45,909 
— do Kentucky, ” 35,000 
do do. Maryland, 31,000 

- do do Ohio, ‘aie A. seganeaet 

1838—Virginia crop. . 

Se eee aigokoy to” 27.000 
Mary do. 16,000 

Ohio do. 3,000—72,000 

Deficiency of the last year’s erop, 43,000 
Average crop of the United States, 115,000 


Average exports from the U. States, 
Consumption of the United States, 25,000 

‘th full crops and moderate prices ef tobacco, 17,000 hds Vir- 
eo 8000 Kentucky leaf, are annually manufactured in the 


90,000 





. In the above calculations the stocks on hand in this coun-’ 


try, at the end of the season, are not included ; and which, it is no- 
torious to every person engaged in the trade, were at the termina- 
tion of last season reduced lower than they had been for many 
rs past. The crops of last season amount, as shown above, to 
$9,000 bhds. of which only the Kentucky crop is ofa fair average 
quality, while three-fifths of the Virginia and Maryland crops are 
represented to be of as-inferior quality as ever was sent to market. 
Kentucny Topacco. 1837. 1838. 
Stock at N.Orl’s, including strips and stems, Oct. 1, 1,511 2,301 
Receipts from the Ist Oct. 1837 to °38, 8,106 
Receipts from Ist Oct. 1838, to 29th June, 1839, 25,971 
Expected to arrive up to Ist Oot. next, 1,000 





{89,617 29,272 








Apparent deficiency, 10,345 
39,617 39,617 

Total receipts as above, 98,106 26,971 
Deduct Strips and Stems, 4,100 8,000 
34,006 18,971 


Deficiency in leaf, 15,035 


—— ee 


34,006 34,006 
Exports of Kentucky Tobacco from New Orleans, 1838. 1839. 
Great Britain, hhds. 10,031 6,476 


ance 5,143 '321 
orth of Europe, 2973 1,212 
South of Europe, 


Coast 15563 9°998 
ise, 9,925 
Steck in this city 29th June, aaseoting te Levy's 
price current, pg eye | to hds. 7,500 
From which has to be deducted damaged to- 
bacco, and tobacco broken up for baling, 600 
6,900 
1,000 
7,900 
And if every hhd. of this stock was exported, 


To arrive till 1st October, 


7,900 


37,076 28,672 
8,404 


hhds. 37,076 37,076 


The uppare nt falling off in exports shows as above 8,404 
But as there has been exported more of strips and stems ns 4,000 


season, aaindionts 
The exports in leaf will fall short, compared with last sea- 
son, about hhds. 12,090 
The exports coastwise amounted last season to 15,563 
This season they amount, to the 29th June, 9,295 
Leayes to be shi coastwise, to equal last year’s export’n, 6,268 
And the entire m9 now in the elty of leaf Tobacco, of which 
the greater part will likely he shipped to Europe, does 
not amount to 6,000 
Besides, the exports from Kentucky, by way of the.canal, to the 
northern markets, will amount to one-fourth the quantity of Jast 


Beason. 
Only about 200 hhds leaf tobacco have been shipped.to the con- 
tient this season. The residue consisted of stems, and of the new 
not a hhd. has been —— to France. 
m the year 18380 to 1836, the tobacco ofthe U. States 
‘have been fully average ones, and the crops of 1837 fell’ but little 
short of an average ; still the stocks in all the European markets 





The apparent deficiency in exports would show 


were reduced, on the Ist of January last, lower than known for ma- |- 


years past, and the stocks in this country were comparatively as 
- Enis certainly goes far to prove that the consumption of 
tly increased, while it is well known that the pro- 
action of it hes not. ‘ 
‘Of Kentucky tobacco, the foreign markets were almost entirely 


. bare, owing, in a great measure, to the extraordinary increase of 
‘the consumption o all over the warld—for which the Hava- | . 
‘ma, Cuba and Domingo leaf will no longer suffice; and oe 


leaf, with trifling exceptions, is the only American tobacco whic 

ih be used as a substitute. The increased intercourse with Africa 

has also secured a great consumption of Kentucky Tobacco. 

ues boon shown above that the average crops amount to 115,000 
the average exports amount to 90,000 
that the average consumption of the U.S. amounisto 25,000 

that last year’s crops amount to only 72,000 


E 


If the manufacture of Tobacco in the U. S. decreases to 

. 14,000 feo the exports will amount to on 
uppose that the now growing crop be a all one 
and our exports peut eatoen should om peg : 


5,800 
100,000 


——— 


: 158,000 
The average for the two years, 79,000 
Would not be equal to the consumption abroad in ordinary years. 


Under such circumstances it would appear that the trade is alto- 
gether in a very healthy condition; and that it is not improbable 
me the prices of good and fine and wrapping leaf may yet further 


vance. 
COTTON TRADE. 


The following table is compiled from the reports of the Treasury 
Department to Congress, and is an illustration (says the Globe) of 
the effect which quantity has on price: 





Ibs. rted. Price pr lb. Ibs. exported. Price pr lb. 

1819 88 millions 24 Os. 1829 264 millions 19 cts. 
1820 128 do 17 1830 238 do 10 
1821 124 do 16 1831 277 do 9 1-4 
1822 144 do 161-2 1832 322 do 10 
1823 173 do 11 1833 32 do 11 
1824 142 do 15 1834 384 do 13 
1825 176 do 21 1835 386 do 16 1-2 
1826 204 do 1] 1836 423 do 16 1-8 
1827 294 do 9 1-2 1837 414 do 14 1-4 
1828 210 do 10 1-2 1838 595 do 19 1-3 





Spontaneous Combustion.—If paper, linen, owt, wool, 
cotton, mats, straw, wood shavings, moss, or soot be im- 
bued slightly with linseed or hempseed oil, and placed in 
contact with the sun and air, especially when wrapped or 
piled in a heap, they very soon become spontaneously 
hot, emit smoke, and finally burst into flames. If linseed 
oil and ground manganese be triturated together, the soft 
lump so formed will speedily become firm, and, ere long, 
take fire. 





CounrerreitT American gold pieces of the denomina- 
tion of $5 have been circulated at Louisville, K.; they look 
well enough, but can be easily detected by the sound. 





A PICTURE, 
BY J. GIBBS GILBERT. 


A farm house glistening in the rays 
Of the declining sun; 

Its owner sitting at the door, 
His daily labor done ; 

Broad chested and strong armed is he, 
Sun-tinted, bluffand hale— 

One hand sustains his pipe—and one 
Uplifts his cup of ale! 


The waving fields of silken corn 
Gleam iu the setting sun, 

As, lowing, to their evening fold 
Come brindle, black, and dun; 
The milk-maid trips across the lawn: 

To claim their pearly store, 
The watch dog trotting at her heels, 
And terrier Trim before. 


Hard by, beneath her father’s tree, 
Ay! in her father’s chair, 

With Heaven’s own mildness in her face, . 
The Farmer's wife sits there! 

With eager eyes she peers among 
The fruit o’er laden trees, 

Catching, with anxious ear, the sounds 
Borne onward by the breeze. 


Now dips the Orb beneath the hills, 
His noontide glory past; 

And evening’s purple shround enfolds 
His waning splendor fast; 

The rays stream flickering up the sky ; 
In arrowy flights they-run ;— 

The shadows vanish from the turf— 
He sinks—the day is done. 


Now swift along the mountain’s side, 
Released from village school, 
Two guileless, merry children leap, 
Absolved from and rule; 
Health sits upon their rosy cheeks, 
Loud rings their bayish glee, 
One springing into mother’s lap, 
Aad one to father’s knee! 


Hither ye toiling slaves of wealth, 
Ambition’s fools, look here! 

Heave not your breasts with boiling thoughts? 
Starts not a welcome tear? 

Did all the trophies ye have won. 
Of bliss bring half the store, 

That animates this humble pair; 





Beside their cottage door ? 


By the steamer Br. Queen. 


Six pays Larer From Evrope.—On Sunday morning 


‘about nine o'clock, the greatest steamer thatever entered New 


York, the British Queen, was seen majestically careering up 
the harber, and after taking a tour round the North River, 
proceeded gradually up the East River to her new quarters, 
at the foot ot Clinton sweet. In her, have arrived Colonel 
Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, appointed by the lish, 
Government to make a new survey of the Boundary Line 
between Maine and New Brunswick, This, it will be borne 
in mind, is entirely an exparte survey, and made for the r- 
pose of placing the British Government in possession of all 
the facts of the case, previous to a joint commission bein 
appointed to settle the Cooter. It cannot fail to have a sab 
utary influence in the ultimate adjustment of this vexed ques- 
tion. 

The political news by this arrival, is not very important. 
The war in Syria is making progress, but no battle has yet 
been fought by the Egyptians and Turks. England is quiet 
—France is quiet, every thing at peace all over Europe. 
The commercial news is rather cheerles—Cotton is down 
another 3-8 of a penny—business dull, and the money mar- 
ket unchanged. The Budget presents some novel features. 
Breadstuffs to the amount £7,500,000 have been imported 
into England last year. An issue of Exchequer Bills to the 
amount of £7,893,954 is to be made to meet the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund. The surplus of 1839 is $2,124,054, being 
larger than the surplus of 1838. Penny Postage is to be a- 
dopted by the government. At one o’clock, on Thursday, 
the 11th instant, the bank directors were in session on the 
subject of a further rise of interest. 


Liverpool, July 5, Cotton manufacturers continue in a very 
depressed state.—Stocks are rapidl gps man a and money 
js extremely scarce—all of which circumstances naturally 
tend'to produce a stagnation in the démand for cotton. The 
business transacted this: week was-of a very limited nature, 
and no sales were effected except to those in immediate want, 
although American descriptions were offered at a decline of 
3-8 per Ib. and 4 per Ib. reduction was submitted toon all 
other sorts except Brazils, which maintained last Friday’s 
rate, The entire sales amount to 11,950 bags including 50 
Surat and 250 American taken for export. The imports a- 
mount to 29,769 » comprising 25,002 American, 681 
Brazilian, 29,003 Mediterranian and 213; East India. 

Liverpool, July 10.—Sinee the date of the above, the gloom 
in the cotton market has increased, and prices have further 
declined 4d. per lb. The quotation for fair Upland is about 
7d:.and in some measure nominal—the average business a- 
bout 1500 bushels per day. There are no symptoms of im- 
provement in the money market. Flour 34sa35s 6d. per bbi. 
duty paid, and the duty 8s 2d. per bbl. Turpentine 10s 11s 
2d. per cwt. inferior to primenew. The demand for tobacco 
is nearly suspended, 

Liverpool General Market, July 8th—We have no sales 
of any moment in tobacco, but prices keep steady. Nothing 
has been done either in Carolina or East India Rice. At 
the different public sates of Turpentine 2,500 barrels of fine 
quality by private at 11s 3d. and a small parcel with all faults 
at 10s 2d per cwt—350 barrels, reany Tar have brought I6s 
8d per bbl? but 700 bbls offered on Friday were withdrawn, 
the highest bid being 14s 3d. 

Havre, July 9%h.—-The inquiry for Cotton has been fess 
animated yesterday, and jto-day the sales not exceeding [1,- 
000 bales, but-prices are well supported; were the market to 
continue dull for some time a decline would no doubt take 
place, In Rice the. following transactions are noted to-day : 
100 casks at f. 31; 50 at f. 32; and 22 at f. 32,50 

FOREIGN TOBAGCO MARKET .—4msterdam, o-_Ma. 

land Tobacco, only 89 hhds were sold by first hand Bob ae 
though in retail business little was done, still Ron in general main- 
tained former currencies. To-day 514hhds land are expert. 
ed fresh in the market. In Kentucky and other descriptions noth- 
ing took place. Stock here and at Rotterdam on the Ist inst. : here, 
1481, and at Rotterdam 2965 hhds Mary!and, and 91 Kentucky in 


both places. 

, Liv 1—We have.again to report a limited. business i 
Tobacco; rt of the month being onl 365 hhds. and ‘s 
of 146 hhds Va. leaf and 112 stemmed, 47 Kentucky and 60 stem- 


med. The Trade have taken 180 hhds. Irish dealers 35 hhds. and 


Exporters 150 hhds. Prices remain_very firm, with the ex¢eplion 
of the lowest description of leaf, some of which has been sold as low 
as 43 and 5d per Ib. It isnow any doubt that 


the last crop of Tobacco in Virginia is less ‘than half the usual 
quantity, and that fully two-thirds of it is of such mean description 
as to be totally unfit for British manufacture. The quantity of Va. 
stemmed to come forwatd this.season will be , and l- 
ity generally inferior. Stock in the June 28, 5707. 
Vex ee adn de do poop Wiel ae ae eee DAT 
iddli lo. do, Wie . do. do. 
Senne! HaatSaad 16—Kentucky Leaf 69 vom. —do Stonmscd 
siana 5 1844, 52, 93294 do. Oar lone he ses 5's, pede 
44, ’ 5 . stg. 

93; ts vania 5's. 1862-91; do. do. tees, 893, US Bak 
Shares U. Se 9d « 93 Se. ex. div; N. Y. Life & Trust Co 40; N. 


Y. city 5's, 87 1-2; Philadel 10s.; 
yore ‘ isburg and Lancaster, 90291; Rich- 


do. dos bonds, 85, ex. div.; 
‘mond rail road bonds, 99; Wilmington and Raleigh rail road bonds 
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=— 
PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 





Asnxs—Slacked, 10 |ProvisioNs— 
1cks— Beef, Balt. mess, 16 50 
Run of kiln per M. $7 00 | Pork, do do 19 50 
’ Hard erigtk- 8 00 do prime 16 00al7 00 
Red or pavi 9 50 | ~ Bacon, Balt.ass.lb. 124 
Corres—Ha. 10 a 113} Hams, do cured 144al5 
Rio 10 a 124} Middl’gs, do do 11# a 128 
Corror— Shoulders, do do 11a 
Virgin. good, Ib. 14 a 154) Lard, West.§Balt. 12a 13 
orida, 15a 17-| Butter, Wes. No.3, 13 
Alabama 0Oa 17 do do “2, ili 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 17 do Glades “2, 00 
Mississippi - a 00| Cheese, in casks, Ib. Qall 
Featuers— oe 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 
Am. geese, Ib. 55 |Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 
Fisp— Seevs—Clover do. 00 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11.75 | Timothy do. 00 
Herrings 5 25a 5 37 |Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
Fiovr, &e.— Y. Hyson 37a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 6 37 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 5 62a5 87 | Imperial 55 a 64 
Susquehan. 5 87 a 6 00 |Tosacco— 
Rye 462a475| Com.,100lb. 5 00a6 00 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.4 37 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
do hhd, 18 50 | Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 


Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Col. to fine red 12al4 00 
Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 
Wrappery, suitable for 
segars, 10 00a20 00 


Chopped Rye 100!b. 2 12 
Ship stuff, bush. 37a 40 
Shorts, 22 
Grats— Wheat, white 1 25 
Wheat, pri. red 1 25al 28 





Rye, new 78 a 82) Virginia . 600a10 00 
Corn, white 78 | Ohio 800a16 00 
do yellow 80 a 81 | Kentuck 6 00a13 00 
Oats 45 | St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white 0 00al 75) Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37a0 00 |Woot— 

Navat Srorzs— Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 
Pitch, bbl 1 62 Full bld. Merino 50a55 
Tar, 2 12 13% do. 42a47 

Pxaister Paris— native&&ido. 37a42 

argo, ton, 3 62 ‘pulled, lambs 40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 
Sucars— 8S. Ame. clean 25 
_ Hav. wh. 100Ib. 11212 00 | Sheepskins, each 25a30 
do brown 8 00a8 50 |Wacon rreiegHts— 
N. Orleans 6 50a8 70 | ToPittsburgh, 100lb. 1 25 
Lime—urnt, 35 a 40} To Wheeling 1 50 


Grain.—There is but little wheat and rye arriving in mar- 
ket—-prime red wheat will bring from 1,23 to 1,27; white 
1,28a,183 ; rye, new prime 78a80.—The supplies of corn are 
a to demand, we quote white prime 75a77 ; yellow 77a 

. New oats at 30, and old at 35, and supplies large.— Pat. 

Cotiton.—We note the sale of a lot of 
week, at 154a174 cents for inferior to very prime. 
then we hear of ao further transactions. 

. Tobaeco.—There has been rather a better inquiry for Mary- 
land Tobacco this week, though the market is by no means 
animated. There have been some sales of inferior and com- 
mon quality, ranging from $5a6,50, which kinds are most in 
demand at nt.—On account of the small stock of fine to- 
bacco, holders of the better description are very firm, and 
show. no disposition to recede from the rates heretofore de- 
_{manded.. On the other hand most.of the shippers decline 
chasing any sort except at a reduction. e continue 
rates, viz: Common quality of Maryland at $5a6; 
Middlings $7a8;. Good $9a10; Fine and Leafy # al2. 
Holders of Ohio are very firm, and will not sell below our 
quotations, which are for common; $9al2 for good; 
“and $14a16 for fine. The inspection of the week comprise 
398 aed: 136 hhds, Ohio ; and 3 hhds. Kentucky 


-_ —American. 
Y Market.—The namber of Beef Cattle, taken 
for slaughter this week, has been only 136 head, a few of 
« which were inferior at $8,25 and the remainder at $8,75, aver- 
aging about $8,623 per 100 lbs. The price of Hogs are with- 
out . 3 Sales at $9,a9,122 100 lbs. Veal 
. nar ak Lambs, sell at quo tary ed but joints 
~and cuts of all meats, trom ged eae: have fuer come 
price rtion. to that of the animal as upon 
of. It wit’ booove consumers next to retaliate upon 
as the lauer did upon the drovers, to equalize 


obile, early in the 
Since 


























sinthesly neers (5 mebiptihien 
lt New: Orleans, 20th inst. sales of cotton considering the 
“4 the'season, were fair, being for the week about 


a : 


8; 20 at 123-8; 
oft amount to 11,113 bales viz: 
Hope. » New. York 115, Baltimore 

, the receipts were only 417 
vatock by 10,696 bales; and leaving on 
on ship board not cleared on the 18th inst. 
of Sugar and Molasses with- 


A business done 
of 100Dbhds.nt 8688; 1idalds, ‘The 


stock for sale was about 1000 bhds. the greater part of whieh 
were lots from which the better qualities had been selected— 
leafy, colory lots 9,12al4e¢ round: 

At’ Mobile, for the week ending on the 19th, only about 
100 bales of cotton were taken at the late advance, and 200 
bales shipped on advances, on ownets’ account. The quota- 
tions were 124a15t for ordinary to fair—stoek 6035 bales. 
Bagging 27228; Rope 114a!2, and inquiry fair. ' 

t Lynchburg, (Va.) on Friday, the extreme quotations 
3 ay Tobacco were $7a20; lugs 4a6; flour $4; wheat 

ad0c. 

At Petersburg, last week, the sales of Tobacco were light 
and nearly at former rates. $1,10 has been offered on James 
River for wheat crops, and refused—though a few small par- 
cels were sold.to Town millers at $1,07. 
At Georgetown, on Saturday, Wheat 110al12ic; Corn 
75a78; Rye 70. 
At Williamsport, (Md.) on Saturday, Flour was quoted 
at $5,1-8a5,3-8; Wheat 105al10c. 
At Richmond, July 25, in Tobacco, the advices by the 
Great Western had caused a decline in prices, and the in- 
spections were small. Lugs were from $4,50 to 5,50; com- 
mon leaf, $6,50a8; middling, $8,50a9,50; good, $9,50a11 ; 
fine, 12,50al5. Wheat was $1,10 for white, and $1,15 per 
bushel for red. Flour—dull at $5,50. 
At- Cincinnati, July 22d, the price of Flour {rom boats 
was $4,25; wheat, 75 cents per bushel; corn, 59a60 cents, 
and whiskey, 40 cents per gallon. 
At Fredericksburg, (Va.) July 26th, some few crops of 
wheat have sold for early delivery at $1,05 to $1,10 per bushel. 
A sale of corn at 70 cents. No Flour arriving, and the price 
nominal, at $4,75a4,80 for old.—No new arriving. New oats, 
33, and old 40 cents.—Rye, 70a75 cents. 

At Philadelphia, July 27, upwards of 560 head of beef 
cattle were brought forward, nearly all of which were sold at 
$7,50 to 9,50 per 100 Ibs. for inferior to very good quality. 
Part of the offering was from Ohio and Indiana. Wheat 
has declined 3 to 4 cents per bushel. Sales on the Schuyl- 
kill Canal, at $1,29 per bushel for good white, and $1,28 for 
red. Upwards of 2000 bushels Indiana, only fair, sold at 
$1,21, in store.. We quote $1,20 to 1,27, as the range for 
old crop. Rye—a sale of Southern at 77, and one of new 
Pennsylvania at 80 cents per bushel. Corn—demand limit- 
ed, and prices low.—Sales of Pennsylvania round,at 82a81 ; 
Southern yellow, 83 to 80 cents; only fair, 79 cents. Oats 
—sales old and new mixed, at 55a53; new, 53a52c. We 
quote 50 cents to-day for Southern. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
HORSE POWER AND THRASHING MACHINES. 
The subscribers being aware of the great difficulty in strength, 
durability, &c. of the various horse powers and Thrashing Machines 
that have been offered for sale, and having been solicited by a num- 
ber of F'armers to manufacture a machine suitable to the draft of 
about two horses, simple in its construction, durable, and one that 
can be relied upon, have in consequence of these solicitations plan- 
ned and are now manufacturing HORSE POWERS and WHEAT 
MACHINES, that embrace great strength of material, simplicity 
of construction, and made in the most substantial manner. Price 
for each Horse Power $100, Thrashing Machine $50, Drivin 
Band $10, or the whole complete for $160. ALSO.—THRASH- 
ING MACHINES, made to order, for four horse power, price 
$100 each. The above horse power can also be applied to driving 
the Cylindrical Straw Cutter, Corn Sheller, and Crusher, Coru 
Mills, Wheat Fans, &. ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, and Seedsmen, 
July 28 Light street, near Pratt strect wharf. 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCY. 

J. S. SKINNER, late Postmaster ot Baltimore, and now again 
Editor of the AMERICAN. FARMER, and his son T. B. SKIN- 
NER, offer their services to the Agricultural community, as Agents 
for the sale or purchase, of Real Estate, Domestic Animals of itn- 
proved breeds, Garden and Field Seeds, and SEED-grain of the 
best kinds and quality—Agricultural Implements, Fruit Trees, and 
Morus Multicaulis Trees—Silk-worm Eggs, Machinery, and all 
things conneted with the Silk Culture. 

They will use their anxious endeavours to the end that those who 
employ them shall not be imposed on by spurious or il! made ani- 
mals, seed grain, trees, machinery or implements. A moderate 
commission will be charged. All letters addressed, post paid, to 
either of the subscribers will = a‘ ay answered with 

romptness and punctuality. J. 8S. , . 
P s° 5 P y T. B. SKINNER, } Baltimore. 
MAHOOL’S IMPROVED VIRGIN!A BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 

From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No. 20 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 
paired by any country smith. Mytf R.M. l’ANSON, Agent. 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 


The subscriber continues to manufacture the above described 




















3] Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 


terms. He assures the public on the best possible authority, that 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said self- 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Messrs. Cadwallader and O- 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was 
ever infti by R. B: Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
ted in April, 1825. This information can be established to the sa- 
tisfaction of any one interested, by applying to the patent office at 





Washington as I have done, J.8. EASTNAN, 
je 26 tf 36 West Pratt street. 





anit FOR SAEE, 
8 FULL BRED DURHAM SHORT HORN BULLS, 
rom 3 months to 3 years old—They are all of the best stock, 
which their fine forms and size fully attest.—The pedigrees being 
too long for insertion, reference can be made to J. S. or T. B 
SKINNER, for this and other particulars. je 19. - 


A FIRST RA FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALUABLE FARM called 
AVONDALE, situated in LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. This property adjoins the well k 
fertile and productive Estate of James ©. Gittings, Esq. and ie sur. 
passed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides i 
other advantages equal, if not superior to those of any other 
in the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will be cut at the 
present season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer, 

The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one ; the 
Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap 
pearance, at present, of an exceedingly fine crop of Corn. That 
portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of copa 
venient size, each of which is well watered. This place abounds 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KiLN— 
the capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has bern built in 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently si<uated., 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, und at j nod ate 


expense. 
The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
pore of the Farm, including the burring of LIME. the 
ne LIME STONE SPRING which rupplies the DAIRY, there are 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, ‘as spared no expense, within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushel 
Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of whieh 
may be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS are 
such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desir} 
comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invites those inelin 
to secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest Valleys 
of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
distance from the bist market in the state, and where the advan 
of excellent socie.y can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge for 
themselves. H%s price is $50 per aere. If desired, one-half the Farm 
will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, as a division 
of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 
jy 17-—tf No 8, North Charles street, 


FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run in Balti- 
‘More county, about two miles north west of the 14th mile stone 
ofthe Baltimore and York turnpike road, and the same distages 
from the depot of the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road, at 
Cockey’s tavern, in a rich, highly cultivated and healthy tract of 
country. This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
full proportion in wood, much of which is building timber, pecu- 
liarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in the best state of culti- 
vation; a considerable part in productive timothy meadow, and 
the residue of the arable land, not in grain, is well set in clover, the 
whole under good fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of 
which is well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There ate on the premises an apple orchard of st 
lect fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly; a valuable 
mill seat on the Western Run, with a race already dug. There is 
no location in the country more favorable for a grist mill, having 
the advantage of arichand thickly settled neighborhood, anda 
good public road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildings 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELLING, and 
kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer barn, with cedar roof 
and extensive stabling below; large hay house and stable for cattle; 
stone milk house near the dwelling, with a spring of fine never fail. 
ing water, with otherout-houses. On thecountry road near the 
mil]-seat a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 
good tenant. Itis well known the lands on the Western Run are 
in every respect equal, if not superior to any in the county. Ad- 
joining ornear are the lands of Col. N. Bosley, Daniel Bosley, 

hos. Matthews and others. The water power, with about 20 acres 
of land, is sosituated that they may be detached and sold sepe- 
rately, without injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural pur 
poses. Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 

DS, on the premises, 





NATHANIEL CHI 









or to WILLIAM J. WARD, Baltimore. 
The ImpoRTED SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULL LLEWELYN 
Wil stand this season at MOUNT PLEASANT, 2 
1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the Falls turnpike road, 
adjoining the Rockdale Silk Factory. 
He is a beautiful fashionable roan, of fine size and 
points, and clean neck and head; and, as willbe 
seen by his oe is as thorough and high bred an animal asis to 
be — either in Europe or America. a 
LEWELYN, roan, calved May 13, 1836; b 
bred by the Rev. H, Berry, d. Gay, by Mr. OWiakee ta 
2577; g. d. Grizel, by Young Wartaby, 2812; gr. g. d. by o 
Dimple, 594 ; Sir Dimple’s sister was sold at Mr. é Colling’s sale 
for 410 guineas; gr. gr. g.d. by Mr. John Woodhouse’s roan bull Lag- 
ton, a son of Mr. Charge’s grey bull, 872. 
Cows will be attended to by John Hussey, herdsman, who -will 
take every care of them while in his charge. | Tenmus—Each cow 
will be charged $5. j 
@FI have examined Llewelyn, and consider him eminently qual- 
ified to improve the native breed of cattle, asalso to perpetuateyin 
purity, his qwn peculiar and noblerace. To say to ane scqnaint- 
ed with the British herd book that he wasbred by the late 
Mr. Berry, is at ance to pronounce his eulogy ; 
that no ane, since the time of the Collings’, has been more emi- 
nently successful as a breeder in Europe, or contributed more to the | 
opeonemat British cattle, 
may 
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